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GOING TO PIECES. 


I RETURNED to town after holiday time 


whole as a healthy man could be, but soon cal justice to have been round his neck, 
after my arrival in London, nay, within | following Dora, who, tied to the hapless 
three days, I had gone to pieces! One| rtist and rejected lover, Basil Gillespie 
piece was at Drury Lane, and t'other at (Mr. WILLIAM DEVEREUX), walked up a 














High Life and Low Life. 
‘Lady Violet Vanbrugh looks down on 
Miss Beatrice Ferrar, 


Her Majesty’s. 


LEMON’S very best comedies. 
comedy the title was most appropriate ; 


but how it applies to the Drury Lane of persons. 


drama, written by Mr. CECIL RALEIGH, 
“isa sort of thing’’—to quote the great 


Lord Dundreary, long deceased—that no|So poor Mr. BRouGH gets lectured by a 


fellow, at all events not this fellow, can 
understand. No matter what the plot, 
which I confess to have followed at a very 
respectful distance, the scenic effects, 
due to great ingenuity of contrivance 
and admirable stage management, will 
assuredly draw all London. I have no 
hesitation in declaring that, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, the scene 
representing the interior of a crowded 
Music Hall, as viewed from its stage, is a 
perfect triumph of scenic illusion. I may 
here mention that the illustrations here 
given are by a very youthful Impressionist. 

More than once has this effect been 
attempted in Paris, with partial success, as 
well as in London, with no success at all, 
so faras I amaware. But here it is the 
real genuine article, and, moreover, the 
“action’’ is as dramatic as is the address 
of Brutus. Throughout the piece the act- 
ing of Miss DORA BARTON, the heroine of 
this music-hall scene, is excellent. Nature, 
who has been otherwise most generous to 
this clever ingénue, has but to improve her 
speaking voice, and the complete success 
of her professional career is assured. All 
other scenes in this drama pale before 
the representation of ‘‘The Stage of the 
Frivolity Music Hall,’’ and so -the final 
“sensation,’’ showing how, even on the 
best regulated Swiss Alps, accidents 
will happen to the most intrepid climbers 
armed with axes, is somewhat in the 
nature of an anti-climb-ax. 

What became of the wicked moneylender, 
Kolditz, capitally played, and in a novel 
style too, by Mr. E. DAGNALL, I do not 

OW, as, being like Jack Horner, in a 
corner, and so placed as to have all action 
on the extreme right-hand side of the 








The one ‘at Drury Lane] millionaire, from Laneashire where they 
is entitled Hearts are Trumps, which, by | 4y ‘‘thee’’ and “‘thou,’’ and “lass ’’ and 
the way, was the title of one of Mark | ‘‘nowt,’’ and who, having nothing particu- 
To that | lar to do with his money, was freely laying 





stage left entirely to imagination, the last 
I saw of him was with a rope round his 
waist, which ought by a verdict of poeti- 


’ 


dangerous-looking mountain pass. Then, 
a moment afterwards Basil came to grief, 
falling like Humpty Dumpty into a ravine 
underneath the stage, after he had gene- 
rously set Dora free by cutting the con- 
nection, and poor Dora, sprawling and 
sliding, was prevented from sharing the 
fate of the unfortunate artist by the Rev. 
John Thorold, a muscular Christian, who, 
swinging by a rope, leaps a la Myles-na- 
Coppaleen across the chasm, bringing back 
his Colleen Bawn in triumph, much to the 
delight of the elegant Lady Winifred (Miss 
VIOLET VANBRUGH), Miss FEATHERSTONE 
(Countess of Fairfield), and Lady Louise 
Moodie Dovedale, all of whom, with Mr. 
LIONEL BROUGH as Michael Wain, are cling- 
ing on to the side of a craggy mountain, 
and doing it with as much ease as flies 
crawl over the rocky surface of a lump of 
sugar-candy. 

Mr. LIONEL BROUGH is admirable ‘as 
Michael Wain, brother probably of Charles’ 
Wain, who has long ago ‘‘ gone aloft.’’ I 
gathered from his admissions in the course 
of the play that he was an Australian 


it out in vengeance on a most harmless set 
However, he turned out to 
have been all wrong, and there was never 
any vengeance wanted! All in Wain! 


parson, weeps on the neck of the deceased 
brother's wife, a proceeding not unfraught 
with danger to the security of his hitherto 
firmly established side- whiskers, and 
then kindly adopts the ‘‘lass,’’ his late 
brother’s child, finally contriving, as I 
hope, to descend from his perilous posi- 
tion, almost up in the ‘‘sky borders’’ of 
Drury Lane stage, and, coming down a bit 
in the world, to live happily ever after- 
wards. 

The part that stands out pre-eminently, 





Krule Kolditz and his Pardner in Crime. 


and which is a study from life, is that of 
Miss Maude St. Trevor, the impulsive, 
vulgar, cockney music-hall artiste, excel- 
lently played by Miss BEATRICE FERRAR. 

The new drama is worked on the cine- 





turning on and off the light. In every 
scene, except the closing one of each act, 
the dramatic action goes on until an 
exciting climax is reached, and then, just 
as the audience is breathlessly awaiting 
the next move, out goes the light, and the 
palpitating house is suddenly left, so far 
as that particular subject goes, totally in 

















Last Scene. A Fall in Alpen-Stocks. 


the dark. With this blankness would 
come a chill creepy feeling of fearsome 
loneliness, even in this great crowd, were 
it not for Mr. Kip-GLOVER in the glow- 
wormishly lit orchestra, who, being on 
the alert, has taken Time by the forelock, 
and directly something uncanny is about 
to happen, mysterious rumblings of the 
‘*strings,’’ varied by gruesome wailings 
of the ‘*‘ wind,’’ are heard; minor chords 
plead, but are knocked out of time by 
bassoon and other heavy instruments ; 
then comes a twittering tremolo, stopped 
abruptly by a whack and a bang, and 
suddenly the music takes a cheery turn, 
HAND-AND-GLOVER'S magic wand waves in 
the air, the gloom is dispelled, a burst of 
blinding light illumines the stage, and we 
see—whatever it may be that Messrs. 
COLLINS and RALEIGH have to show us. 
And now, as to the Haymarket—— But 
this is another story. SHAKSPEARE next 
week. 





ROBINSON REDIVIVUS. 


THE Daily News reports an interesting 
interview with Mr. J. B. ROBINSON, one of 
the Johannesburg millionaires, a high 
authority on Transvaal affairs. Discussing 
the true inwardness of the trouble in 
South Africa, J. B. R. says :— 


“ The issue is not a five or a seven years’ fran- 
chise; it is not, as some one put it,‘a war fora 
consonant’; it is not the dynamite monopoly, or 
any other of the minor questions on which so much 
is being written here just now. The real point at 
issue is the suzerainty. President Krtcsr is 
taking his real stand on the position that his is a 
Sovereign Independent State.” 
Or, to put it as RUSSELL LOWELL might, 
if he were still writing the Biglow Papers: 

J.B. 

RoBrnson he 
Says the real point at issue 

Is the Suzerain-tee. 





@ NoTeE BY OUR TRAVELLER.—At a station 
on the Elham Valley Line, ‘‘ Kentish 
Pianos’’are advertised. Are these adapted 
for playing only dance tunes, and therefore 





matographical principle of suddenly 


specially serviceable in a ‘‘ Hop ’’ county ? 
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PEACE AND PLENTY. 


Lord Salisbury (chuckling). ‘I LIKE ARBITRATION—IN THE Proper PLAcE!” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


A Corner of the West (HUTCHINSON) is a 
work of uneven merit. Miss EDITH FOWLER 
(not to be confounded with, or extinguished 
by, her little sister who, of late, startled 
the world by writing Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby) has exceedingly keen insight into 
the ways of man and woman, especially of 
woman. She sketches with great skill and 
inexquisite phrases the littleness of society 
lifein London. Faraway the most brilliant 
chapter in the book is the one entitled, 
“The Rest of the Season,’’ where are 
brought together the pure-hearted, high- 
minded girl, Alison—‘‘a girl of light and 
shades,’’ some one happily describes her— 
and the London butterfly, Sylvia Desmond. 
The worst of it is that before this 
passage is reached the reader has to yawn 
through some acres of padding. The friend 
EpitH wanted at her side when the MS. 
was finished, was an able-bodied person 
with a stout blue pencil, ruthlessly passing 
over scores of pages concerning school 
treats in the country, picnics, and post- 
men’s premature deaths. These are very 
well in their way ; would have made pretty 
papers for mild magazines. But they are 
not in any sense of the word ‘“‘ novel.’’ 
Whilst the blue pencil was at work, my 
Baronite is sure it would have removed a 
minor but depressing defect. On every 
third or fourth page we find the conversa- 
tion broken up by the remark, ‘‘Jm 
CAREY smiled,’’ ‘‘ ALISON laughed,’’ or 
“Lady MERRIVALE laughed.’’ Once by 
way of welcome change, ‘‘ ALISON and the 
Doctor laughed.’’ The trick is made more 
irritating by the fact that the communi- 
cation has a line all to itself. If Epitu 
HENRIETTA will take a copy of the book in 
hand and run her pen through these insect 
lines, she will be surprised to find how 
absolutely unnecessary they are to the 
progress of the story. 
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THE GAME OF “PATIENCE.” 
An Oom-Policy that failed. 


Design for a Memorial of “ Patience ”’ (on a Monu- 
— be erected in the Montrose district of 


























‘ I DUNNO WHAT ’ER MISSHUS ’LL SHAY—BUT ANY’OW 'M NOR GOIN’ TO PRETEN 
I’M SHOBER ”—(hic). 





For Admiral PHILLIP is deservedly found | colony, to-day proudly looks. 
a place in FISHER UNWIN’S excellent series | Admiral licked his rough materials into 


How the 


of Builders of Greater Britain. How the|shape, laying the foundation of a new 
Admiral founded New South Wales is a| world for British settlers is, my Baronite 
stirring story well told by Louis BECKE| says, well worth looking up in this modest 
and WALTER JEFFERY. It was the first but fascinating volume. 

British colony established in Australia, and THE BARON DE B.-W. 
PHILLIP created it. The seed earliest sown | 

was a cargo of convicts, originally bound 
for Botany Bay. When, after a perilous,| Goop ALL RounD.—It is announced that 
comfortless voyage, cooped up in a small|Mr. GoopAy, General Manager of the 
sailing ship with some of the scum of the Brighton Railway Company, has trans- 
earth, PHILLIP arrived at his destination, | ferred his services in the same capacity 
he found that Botany Bay was impossible. |to the Great Eastern. We understand 
He had his flock on board and must needs | that the speeches made on the interesting 
pasture them. Manning three boats, he | occasion were commendably brief. On 
crept along the coast till he happed upon | his leaving London Bridge they said, 
one of the finest harbours in the world, | ‘‘ Good-bye.’’ On his arrival at Liverpool 
over which Sydney, capital of a prosperous ' Street, they said, ‘‘ Good day.’’ 
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HE ALWAYS WONDERED HIMSELF. 


SceENE—General Inspection of Volunteer Battalion. 


LINE, IN THE QUICKEST POSSIBLE WAY, FACING Nortu-East ?” 


Tompkins (after much fruitless consideration). ‘‘ WELL, Sin, DO YOU KNOW, THAT ’S ALWAYS WHAT I ’VE WONDERED.” 


Lieut. Tompkins-~excellent fellow, but poor soldier—called out to show the 
General and British Public what he knows. 


(General. ‘‘ Now, Sin, YoU NOW HAVE THE BATTALION IN QUARTER COLUMN FACING Sovurn. 


How wWOovULD YOU GET IT INTO 


[Report on Subaltern Officers—bad. 








TO KIPLING. 
(From Mr. Punch’s Vagrant.) 


Kip, my patriot poet, I must shake you by the hand, I really 
must ; | can’t wait any longer, for I’m simply shivering with joy 
and pride from the crown of my head right down through each 
gaiter— 

| wear them nearly every day in this muddy weather. Have 
you ever tried them ? If not, 1 advise you to, for they give a tone 
to almost any leg—well, Kip, as I said, I’m shivering, and all on 
account of you, for 1’ve been reading about you in the Spectator. 

(Sold again, old man! Of course you thought I wasn’t going 


to get a rhyme that time, but I did, you see, and though I don’t | ne Sige 
| Cambridge)—*‘ the issues that lie at the heart of a great crisis. 


presume to say it’s one of the very best rhymes, 
It’s quite as good as some of yours, and in any case the 


second syllable doesn’t so much matter, if only, as in this case, | 


the rest rhymes.) 

I.know I ought to have mentioned all this last week, and as a 
matter of fact I did all I could to pop in a stop-press par 
about it. 

But the printer was not only inexorable, but rather rude: he 
said, ‘‘ We’ve no room for your bloomin’ KIPLIN’s’’; I give you 
my word he did, and I know you won’t doubt it. 

So I’m dashing in early this week, taking a long time to aim, 
as it were, so as to be sure not to miss you. 


For 1 do really want to talk to you about what the Spectator! 


| said of your poem which was published in the Times, and was 
called for some reason or other, The Old Issue. 


Well, the Spectator remarked—I’m quoting word for word— 
that it had ‘‘ several times dwelt upon the fact that Mr. KIPLING 
performs a great and truly patriotic function in acting as inter- 
preter to the nation.”’ 

The writer hadn’t an idea that he was talking in poetry, but 
he was, for he went on to say that ‘‘ He knows how to show his 
countrymen in a lightning flash of inspiration 

The issues that lie at the heart ’’—(Isn’t the Spectator man 
splendid? He must have been brought up on the banks of Cam 
and Isis, 

For no non-University man could have talked like that. I 
beg pardon, Kip. I forgot you had never been at Oxford or 


And then it went on to quote some lines about an old king, 
who seems to have been a most disagreeable and preposterous 
specimen of royalty, 

Quite unworthy of any toleration, to say nothing of respect, 
and least of all of loyalty. ; 

All the same, my poetical RuDYARD, I’m fairly certain that, 
if you had lived in the time of that king, you’d have backed 
the old beggar up in spite of his want of virtue ; 

And on the whole I admit it’s generally better to be on the 
side of kings, who are powerful people, and, when offended, are 
apt to hurt you. 

You would have paid your ship-money like a lamb under 
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CHARLES THE FIRST, and your scorn of HAMPDEN would have been 
ul 

= presuming even to hint that kings couldn’t do as they 

liked, and that ship-money wasn’t perfectly lawful. 

And as for OLIVER CROMWELL, you would have been down on 
him in a whole series of ballads, and have carried on so out- 

ously as to be shut up in the Tower for libel, 

All on account of mocking at Old NOLL’s warts, and his fondness 
for quoting from the Bible. 

Then WILLIAM THE THIRD wouldn’t have got any help from 
you; your sympathies would hardly have gone with the Whigs, 
put rather with JAMES THE SECOND, 

Who was a chip of the old block, and in any list of ‘‘ Old 
Kings ’’ comes out close to the top, and as one of the very oldest 
has to be reckoned. 

And coming down a bit later (I hope you don’t mind this 
historical excursion : we ’re both plain men, you and I, and can 
afford to discuss without any pompous mystery 

The simple things which are all we can, either of us, remember 
about the course of English history)— 

Coming down a bit later I can fancy I hear a KIPLING’s 
patriotic fervours, so fervent as to degenerate into orgies, 

Eulogizing in forcible decasyllabics the obstinate personal 
government of the Third, but possibly not the worst, of the 
GEORGES. 

“Down with WILKES,’’ would have been your cry, and ‘*‘ down 
with the town-bred, lily-livered liverymen, and all the rabble 
of Middlesex Electors !’’ 

And ‘‘ up with the patriot King, our GEORGE, and that patriot’s 
friends and all his satellites, and parasites, and placemen, and 
protectors !’’ 

And, earnest as would have been your affection for JAMES, and 
your denunciation of NOLL on his 
" Treatment of CHARLES, more earnest still would have been 
your virulence against the American Colonies. 

" You’d have raved yourself blue in the face with verse, and 
I’m sure your tongue would never have kept a civil edge, 

While declaiming as hard as a poet can against those who didn't 
seem to mind opposing the Georgian idea of kingly privilege. 

And talking of America, I remember it was only the other day 
that you were urging that affectionate but impulsive and 
emotional nation, 

Whose interpreter you had constituted yourself by one of 
your usual lightning flashes of inspiration, 

To take up the white man’s burden and conduct a series of 
nilitary beanos 

Amongst the sullen peoples, half devil and half child, who 
presume to want to govern themselves, that is to say, amongst 
the Filipinos. 

They took your advice, and I rather guess they ’re sorry they 
did since, though they are always victorious. 

Such a war against men who fight to be free is by a large 
number of Americans considered a poor thing and an inglorious. 

No, Kip, you ’re not a safe guide; you’re too much given to 
blood and thunder 

And battle and murder and sudden death and the notion that 
those who don’t agree with KIPLING are bound to go under. 

And you’re not really a fighter yourself, for when anybody 
assaults you and threatens to batter, 

You don’t put up your fists a bit, but you call a policeman 
and entreat a magistrate to arbitrate upon the matter. 

And, on second thoughts, in spite of the Spectator (but the 
Spectator’s praise ought properly to be considered a damner, 

Since, in the very number that praised your verse, it pub- 
lished under the heading ‘‘Poetry’’ a piece that was almost 
totally devoid of grammar)— 

In spite of the Spectator I do not admire your lines; they 
don't set my blood a-tingle, 

Being rather obscure and bombastic and, in metre, of the tin- 
pot style which imitates the nursery jingle 

About old Daddy Longlegs who wouldn’t say his prayers, 

So, after taking him first by his right leg and then by his left 
leg, they eventually took him by both legs and managed to 
throw him down stairs. 

And though it’s most awfully kind and condescending of you 
to allow anybody—even Radicals, I suppose, and creatures of 

at sort—to reproduce them free gratis, 

Idon’t think I’ll trouble you this time: I’ve read them, and 
that I consider even more than satis. 

80, good-bye RUDYARD, good-bye KIPLING, patriotic-nation in- 
terpreter, white-man burdener, battle-snuffer and high dry Tory, 
_, Your only a man like ourselves after all and fallible, and even 
if you were not—but that ’s another story. 
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Elder Sister. ‘‘ WHat! SvuLKY AGAIN, MABEL! Way AREN’T you 
PLAYING WITH BosBiE ?” 

Mabel. ‘‘1 HATE PLAYING WITH HIM, HE’S SUCH A DISAGREEABLE 
LITTLE THING !”” E. S. ‘‘ Way, WHAT HAS HE DONE?” 

Mabel. ‘‘ Wet, I KEEP KNOCKING DOWN His Brick HovseEs, AND 
HE DOESN’T MIND A BIT, BUT JUST BUILDS THEM UP AGAIN!” 





THE CLOSE-TIME CURATE. 


[A speaker at the Birmingham Conference, alarmed at the haste with 
which some of the clergy rush into marriage, demanded a close time for 
curates.”—Daily News.) 

TIME was when Love and I were well acquainted, 
Time was when half the parish schemed and planned 
To win a smile from lips that they called sainted 
Or press the fingers of my lily hand. 
No garden-party was complete without me, 
I was the first of eligible men, 
And charming girls in dozens hung about me— 
Ah, me! I was an ‘‘ open”’ curate then. 


Time was when thrice a day the postman brought me 
Socks, sachets, silken slippers for my feet, 
And dainty notes from ladies who besought me 
To lend my sermon—*‘ it was quite too sweet! ’’ 
And offers came from widows who were pining, 
To which some soft refusal I would pen, 
Expressing thanks, but gracefully declining— 
Ah, me! I was an “ open’’ curate then. 


But now, alas, I get no invitations, 
The charming girls about me hang no more, 
No longer do they work me choice oblations, 
The faithless postman passes by my door. 
And I, whose presence ladies all but fought for, 
Have ne’er a party where to make my bow; 
I sit at home unheeded and unsought for— 
Ah, me! Iama ‘“ close-time’’ curate now. 





‘*Au!’’ said Master ETONENSIS Minor, who is of a literary 
turn. ‘‘I told the Guv., when I was coming back, that there 
was a story by SARAH GRAND called the Tenor and the Boy, and 
I said that instead of giving me the book, as he proposed to do, 
I was quite willing to accept half of it if he would make it 





‘The Fiver and the Boy.’ He didn’t see the point.”’ 
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Mr. Smith. “‘Ou, I WAS WONDERING WHETHER YOU AND YoUR HUSBAND WOULD CARE TO ACCOMPANY OUR PARTY TO HAprtAy’s 
VILLA TO-MORROW ?” 

Young American Bride. ‘‘ Wuy, YES; WE'D JUST LOVE TO GO. GEORGE AND I WILL BE FURNISHING AS SOON AS WE GET BACK 
to Noo York, AND MAYBE WE’D BE ABLE TO PICK UP A FEW NOTIONS OVER AT THIS VILLA.” 








uy OW Once you promised to be flabby Why should war-paint decorate your 

A STEEP DISSENT. Like the little-english LABBy, Gentle thews ? 
[In an interview with the Daily Mail, the Rev. Now you wobble, which is shabby, Why is it that you, a cedar 
Hvucu Price Hvucues characterises as insane and HvuGH PRICE HUGHES. Of the Lebanonian breed, are 
stupid the suggestion of the Daily Chronicle that . Couching in the tents of Kedar 
his denunciation of Boer mis-rule is due to his Once among the faithful few, HUGH PRICE HUGHES ? , 
relationship by marriage with a Rand millionaire. HuGH Prick HUGHEs, 4 Ss 
It transpires that Mr. HuGues is a person of inde- Pouring good advice into ws — . 
pendent spirit ; that the gentleman in question is Peseeful pews Are od rong Pave of pelf, 
his wife’s second cousin ; and that Mr. HuGcHgs has alli : o Pi UGH PRICE HUGHES : 
Pallid once with constant study Are they such as WESLEY’S self 
k To be bold but never bloody, Might excuse ? 
So it takes a nasty tone, Now you wear the warrior’s rudd sad v ine by li 
lit me $e “ioe Samant tina y Read your organ, line by line, 
ant wd ue, PRICE HUGHES. Where it pictures you supine, 
J yecause you have your own . Tavt 5 litl: rine 
Sah of views: Long you loved the Liberal norm, W ——— on To wee ! 

. nacoies gh ve > ’ 'QHRS « ew: RICE UGHES: 
Says you want a silly war —_ Ht —_ I pe Ht A ’ 
Which there isn’t reason or satan oe go “er eye 
Adequate occasion for, ooo one t 


met him three times in thirty years.] 


Loving-terms, when hand in hand you 
taf ‘ F (HUGH PRICE HUGHES) 
HUGH PRICE HUGHES. bo se - madness which has no Hunted parsons through the land, you 
Methodism in it. O, Used to use; 
Once your words were well enough, Have you fallen then so low, Now they hint that lust of booty 
_ _HvGH PRICE HUGHES; HUGH PRICE HUGHES? Lures you from the path of duty, 
Now it counts them sorry stuff Have you lost your single eye, Deaf to friendship’s ‘‘ Et tu, Brute,” 
. To peruse ; HuGH PRICE HUGHES ? HuGH PRICE HUGHES! 
Wouldn t pay a paltry penny Frankly, do you read the fi- 
For your thoughts, however many, -nancial news ? 
Since you won't have peace at an i imi 
Price, PRICE HUGHES. . Contain ties that vo have knit hee = ae 
7s : : ertain dues ; 
Once you seemed a man and brother, With _— of +~ pit, 9 But for these false friends, say I, 
: HUGH PRICE HUGHES ; os eee There is only one reply, 
Now you shift to quite another What, a man of peace by nature, Up and out and hip and thigh 
Pair of shoes ; HuGH Price HUGHES; Hew! Price HuGuHes! 


Well, your Boer ’s a bravish foe, 
HuGH PRICE HUGHES ; 
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PLAIN ENGLISH. 


JoHN BuLL. ‘‘AS YOU WILL FIGHT, YOU SHALL HAVE IT. THIS TIME IT’S A FIGHT TO A FINISH.” 
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Let) every poet come to us who wants to 
fill his purse ; 

All sources we are ready to exhaust in" 

Supplying the demand for all varieties of 
verse 

From WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE up to Mr. 
A-ST-N. 











BERI-BERI. 
(‘The latest disease is ‘ beri-beri.’”’—Daily Paper.] 
My head is burning, while my toes 
Are simply froze ; 
My eyes are streaming like a hose, 
And so’s 
My nose; 
Dinner unheeded comes and goes, 
My claret tempts me not, nor sherry, 
And lo, the cause of all my woes 
Is beri-beri. 


Sleep that would hover round my bed, 
Sweet sleep is fled ; 
And now I toss about instead 
A head 
Of lead ; 
While fever’d fancies round me spread 
Their horrors in battalions serried ; 
Ah! Better far be deadi-dead 
Than beri-beried ! 





THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 
Born 1803. A great Kentish Hop-grower. 
THOUGH great his age, the painter-sage 
His ardour won’t be stopping. 

He paints and chalks, he smokes and walks, 
And, what is more, goes hopping! 
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She. ‘So, DEAR BARON, YOU ARE JUST COME DOWN FROM THE Mountains. WHAT 
LOVELY VIEWS YOU GET THERE, DO you NoT?” Herr Baron. ‘‘ Most Loriy |” 
She. “AND WHAT DELICIOUS WATER THEY GIVE YOU TO DRINK THERE!” 


Herr Baron. “‘ Ach, yes. Dat ALSO HAF I SEEN.” 





| To a verse in the News, 
| Or a par. 
In the Star— 
Whatever you are 
Walk up, ye poets! Write or call! 
Walkup! Walkup! There’s room for all. 


TO POETS! 

[“ Wanted, one hundred verse writers, all de- 
seriptions. Call or write.” —Advt. in Daily News.) 
WALK up, ye poets of every state, 

Major, minor, and laureate ! 

You are invited to ‘‘ write or call ’— 5 . 

Walkup! Walkup! There's room forall. Miss O. would find us cheaper for her 
patriotic rhymes, 

Than the advertising columns of the Times. 


No matter what [‘‘ Prison cuisine is to be enlarged and improved. 


And statesman KIPLING also might come 
to us to air 
His little lucubrations 
On the sundry situations 
That occasionally rouse him from his 


Your style you eall, 
Or if you’ve got 
No style at all, 
Whether you envy MILTON’s bays, 
Or write blank-verse Shakspearian plays, 





The chefs, who are nominally warders in the sev- 
eral prisons, are to undergo a course of training in 
Cookery at Wormwooe Scrubs.” —Daily Telegraph. } 

Convict No. 7. ‘‘THIS "ERE IS ALL VERY 
WELL, BUT I LIKES TO KNOW WHAT I’m 








Or limit your views lair. 


—— 


EATING !” 
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READY MADE COATS(-OF-ARMS); OR, GIVING ’EM FITS! 


LS 


& 


( “ny % & 
2R 
Wy ms) 


GENERAL THE Rr. Hon. Repvers, Viscount BULLER OF WAREHAM Down AND SETTLEHAM, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G., V.C. 


Arms ; Quarterly: Ist, Mounted paltry knackery spavinois to the last, several moth-eaten guerillas 
or trappers hollandois of the transvaal on the war-path, nasally sanctimonious in carol, garbed slouchy 
snuffy in jaeger, pouched, belted, and bandoliered all proper (after evening service the usual collection 
will be made on the frontier) ; 2nd, a burly and seasoned warrior of renown, charged on the chest with 
complicated orders, assuming cruisily the command of a corps d’armée proper, conjoined leisurely in 
assembly through excess of scruple, equipped snatchy scrappy at the last, Péle Mélée all over, and 
dumped down tardy on the spot; 3rd, A blood-Orange in its free state consanguine proper, fermented 
succulent juicy, stripped of its rind, and opened up available. for grand quarters semée of billets. 
(Motto (for Transvaal): ‘‘ Sans tache, sans peur.’’—** Without Steyn? No fear!”). 4th, An imperial 
covenant proper, guttée de sang, quixotically drafted in benevolence after reverses, ruthlessly mauled, 
mangled, and defied in truculence. (Motto: “‘ Via trita non via tuta,’’—‘* The deaten path is not the 
safe path.”). Crest: A British lion of supremacy rampant gules, his eyes opened to the full, holding 
between his paws a south-african honey-comb of disaffection exposed sinister, in the act of crushing it 
urgent. Supporters: Dexter, a lion in a uniform fighting for the crown, released joyous from the leash 
of restraint ; Sinister, a plain citizen of the empire, of average endurance and sang-froid, unenamoured of 
slaughter, converted reluctant, as a choice of evils, to warfare. (Second Motto: ‘‘ Backward at first, 
then forward!” Additional Motto: ‘‘ Here wait a bit for your leader! ”’) 








: _ ‘ |drove me from his door on insufficient 
MOONSHINE DOES ’EM. | evidence. For fourteen years have I been 
A JAPANESE DRAMA. | employed in a subordinate capacity in this 
(Suggested by Mr. C. B. Fernald’s play | Temple and worn these ridiculous clothes. 
aaa) trill = /*|T must put an end to it. Mr. FERNALD 
Pl of Wales's Blossom,” at |must put an end to it, or I’ll know the 

3 5. wh ! 

[More pone gt aay ayn y have adopted een twithout) ARRMO, ITo ARRMO! 
phonetic spelling for the names of the cast. An ‘ " gf osogetiees: gg 
orchestra will discourse Japanese airs upon the|, Arrmo yoo An avowal ! And 
chop-sticks, supplemented by the fire-irons, between in choice Italian. Merely the displace- 
the acts. ] ment of a letter. Io t’amo, of course, the 
ActI. SCENE—A charming Temple Precinct | 4e4r girl means. (Bridling.) Rather for- 

in Japan. “a of ag must say! 

. y ° RRMO! 

Enter L. ITO ARRMO, in other words, Mr.| p. 08%" : 
FORBES ROBERTSON. He looks like an| ee a sae See 
elderly charwoman in needy circum- mers than waualle Seochantieg Yum 

stances, and seems to feel’his position YuM y g 

acutely. A shawl of faded blue is N, be ’ 
: : - : anoya. Honourable ARRMO, why don’t 
earalad og a ae you come when I call you? You’re not 
r , nice at all. Years ago we used to play at 

Arrmo. Fourteen years ago my father, | bouts rimés together. 
at, the instigation of my half-brother,’ Arrmo (gloomily). Chacun & son bout. 





Nanoya. ARRMO! Are you aware that 
we are on consecrated ground ? 

Arrmo. You are frivolous, honourable 
NANOYA. [Sits beside her, 

Nanoya. Nevermind. Let’s be frivolous, 
Let ’s cap nonsense-verses. 1’ll begin :— 

There was an old priest of Japan, 
Who flirted all day with a fan. 
Goon. One—two—— 
Arrmo (hastily). 

By day and by night, 

He was cheerful and bright, 
He was such a jocular man. 

[Sighs deeply. 

Nanoya (crossly). Really, honourable 
ARRMO, you are too tiresome. You make 
an excellent nonsense-verse like that, and 
then yousigh! It’s ridiculous. 

Arrmo. That’s all very well, Nanoya, 
but making nonsense-verses is one thing, 
and writing a play’s another. And some- 
how with all our cleverness we don’t seem 
to be getting on with the plot. 

Nanoya. Bother the plot. Japanese 
plays have no plot. They’re all moon- 
shine and local colour. We just prattle 
on like this, and occasionally I do a little 
dance or sing a little song, and you fight 
a duel on stilts, and the rest is ali charn- 
ing scenery and pretty dresses. 

Arrmo. But my dresses aren’t pretty. 
I’ve only one and it’s shabby already. | 
look perfectly absurd. And my half- 
brother, SUCKATAR, is wearing my clothes 
all the time. Just wait till I catch 
him! 

[Stalks off L. to the Temple as the highly 
inappropriate act drop falls. 


Act II. SceENE—The same. ARRMO, in his 
blue shawl and a brown study, dis- 
covered seated, cleaning the Temple 
Sword. Enter BUNNAWASHY disguised 
as ITO SUCKATAR, drawn in a rickshaw 
by ITO SUCKATAR disguised as BUNNA- 
WASHY. 

Bunnawashy (impudently). Who is this 
lady ? 

Arrmo (crossly). Lady! As good a man 
as you are, Sir. 

Bunnawashy (airily). Sorry, sorry. 
Thought you were the Temple laundress. 
This is the Temple, isn’t it? And what 
with your red arms 

Arrmo (angrily, rising). Who are you? 

Bunnawashy. 1 am Ito SuckaTaR. Who 
are you? 

Arrmo (proudly). 
ARRMO. 

Bunnawashy (interrogatively). You too? 

Arrmo (shortly). No. Ito. 

Bunnawashy. But my good Sir, if I’m 
ITo you must be UTo. You’re not I. It’s 
impossible. : 

Suckatar (interposing). My master 1s 
pleased to jest, honourable ARRMO. 

Arrmo.-A very poor jest. What does he 
want here ? 

Suckatar (melodiously). Only a pansy—I 
mean moonlight blossom. You have the 
plant growing on your Temple roof. Hon- 
ourable SUCKATAR desires a cutting. — 

Arrmo (curtly). There are no cuttings 
for sale. 

Suckatar (blandly). 
wanted to buy one. 

Arrmo. What do you mean ? 

Enter C. conspicuously dressed party. 

Bunnawashy (to his master, aside). Come 
away. There’s a member of the secret 
police watching us. You can know him at 
once by his vivid blue costume. But it's 
etiquette not to appear to recognise him. 


ee 


I am ARRMO, It 


I didn’t say he 
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A thoroughly Japanese form of secrecy, I 
call it. [Exit conspicuously dressed party. 

Suckatar (turning to ARRMO). There’s a 
blind gentleman asking for you in the next 
street. We heard him as we passed. 
Hadn’t you better go to him ? 

Arrmo (apparently much impressed). A 
blind gentleman? I must go at once. 

[Exit C. winking elaborately at the 
audience. 

Suckatar. Now for the pansy—ahem, 
moonlight blossom. (Goes ta Temple L. 
and clambers up a rope which hangs tempt- 
ingly. A bell rings loudly.) A burglar 
alarm, by jove! 

Enter ARRMO followed by secret policeman 
and myrmidons. 

Bunnawashy. Caught, by jingo! 

Arrmo. Got you, my friends! If you 
only knew how often during the past four- 
teen years people have tried to steal that 
plant, only to be caught by that simple 
contrivance, you ’d feel rather foolish. 

The Secret Policeman. Seize them. 

[SUCKATAR and BUNNAWASHY are borne 
off struggling. 

Arrmo (overcome by the recollection of 
happier days when it was his fate to play 
SHAKSPEARE instead of the musical glasses). 
So much for SUCKATAR ! [Act drop. 


Act III. _ SCENE—The same. Moonlight. 
ARRMO discovered conversing with NANOYA. 


Arrmo (moodily). 1 don’t like the way 
things are going, NANOYA. That’s all 
about it. 

Nanoya. What ’s the matter now ? 

Arrmo. It’s that plot. We don’t seem 
to get on somehow. There’s no action. 

Nanoya. Never mind about the action. 

at my clothes. Aren’t they sweet! 








Arrmo (sourly). Your clothes are all} onicmiaieie 
right. They always are. You forget me. | ILLUSIONS. 

Here’s another act, and still I’ve nothing | [A writer in the current number of Blackwood 
to wear but this detestable shawl. I want | says, ‘‘There are more aimless, indifferent loafers 
action. Something must be done. I know. | in the streets of the City than in any other part of 
I’ll go to the wars. (Exit L. to Temple, | London... . The City is not the busy place it is 
Returns almost immediately with a bundle | S4Pposed to be.’”] 

over his shoulder.) Now what do you think 
of me! That on his walk he met; 

Nanoyz. ARRMO, you’re more absurd| He looked again, and saw him stop 
than ever. You look exactly like NANKIPOO. | And light a cigarette ; 

And NANKIPOO always does look absurd| ‘He may be going to work,”’ he said— 
without YUM YUM. [Insinuatingly. ‘‘ He hasn’t started yet.’’ 

Arrmo (fatuously). Won't YUM 
come too ? 

Nanoya. ARRMO! (Falls into his arms.) 
But you won’t go away now ? 

Arrmo. Not go away? I should think I 
would. Wild horses wouldn’t keep me in 
sucha play. I’m going at once. 

Nanoya. But what’s to become of the 
plot ? 

Arrmo. Bother the plot. Leave that to | 
the secret policeman in the conspicuous 
uniform. 

Nanoya. But my dance, ARRMO ? 
the duel on stilts? What will the public | 
say? 

Arrmo (decidedly). If the public want to 
see them they must go to the Prince of | 
Wales’s. Come along. [Exeunt. 

CURTAIN. 


HE thought it was a banker’s clerk 


YUM | 
He thought he saw a ‘‘ City man ”’ 
With ** set and anxious face ”’ ; 
| He looked again, and saw him mouch 
Along with slouching pace, 
And buy a ‘‘ special ’’ Evening News 
To see who won the race. 


He thought it was the Stock Exchange 
For doing business at ; 

He looked again, and saw them play 
At football with a hat, 


And | And cricket with a paper ball 


And an impromptu bat. 


He thought it was the bar, to which 
For snacks the merchant goes ; 

He looked again, and saw that most 
Were playing dominoes ; 

And some were betting on the game, 
The rest were in a doze. 








Kritcer’s DIcTIONARY.— What ’s the} 
word for ‘‘holding up’’ the mail and | 
transferring the money bags of somebody 
else to your own pockets? ‘‘Comman- 
deering’’ call you it? Ahem! This new- 
fangled word looks uncommonly like old- 
fashioned highway robbery. ' 


He thought it was a busy town 
He entered overawed ; 

He looked, and found on second thoughts 
He had been all abroad, 

‘¢In more respects than one,’’ he said, 
‘‘The City is a fraud.”’ 
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SHOOTING PROSPECTS. 


Johnni: Bangs. ‘‘1 say, OLD MAN, DO YOU MIND TAKING THESE CARTRIDGES OUT? 


I ’VE NEVER USED A GUN BEFORE, DON’T you KNOW! 


” 





(By Smith Minor.) 


FINISHED are the holidays, 
Vanished is the time of frolic, 
On a printed slip I gaze, 
Which has made me melancholic ; 
And though tanned by Summer sun, 

Comes the thought—a cheerless comer— | 
Masters hold (it is their fun !) 
Tanning doesn’t end with Summer ! 

Just the thing to freeze the blood is 
That grim phrase, ‘‘ Resume their studies! ’’ 


A LAMENT. | 
| 
| 


Comes at last the Monday Black, 

Father puts a smile that’s firm on, 
Pats me kindly on the back, 

Tends a sovereign and sermon ; 
Tears and tuck my mother grants, 

Love—and hints for underclothing. 
Technicalities on pants, 

Always fill my mind with loathing ; 
Coddling—I call it fooling, 
Indicates approach of schooling. 


Centuries of Gallic strife, 
Do not please me—as expected ; 


Centuries that cheer my life ; 
Are with cricketing connected ; 
Euclid and his “‘ riders ”’ tire, 
Though I really am no laggard, 
For one RIDER I admire, 
Usually known as HAGGARD; 
Work compulsory I'd vary— 
Schools should all be Voluntary. 





A QUESTION OF PERAMBULATION. 


DEAR MR. PuncH,—I should be very 
much obliged if you would decide, once 
and for all time, a question which is an 
object of considerable importance to many 
of Her MAJESTY’S pedestrian subjects. It 
is briefly (being a case for counsel) this :-— 
As you are aware, when driving or riding 
you meet an advancing vehicle or quad- 
ruped by turning to the left. On the flags 


|of the pavement, according to the social 


signal code, you, when encountering other 
bipeds, steer to the right. But—and this 
is the difficulty which I submit to your 
pound-wise penetration— when the tra- 
veller meets a Perambulator, should he or 


she follow the rule of the road or that of 
the side-walk? Clearly a Perambulator is 
a vehicle; but then, on the other hand, 
the Pedestrian is not a quadruped or a 
carriage, unless indeed as personified by 
Lovely Woman, a man-trap. I am eop- 
tinually having my legs barked by these 
reckless come-and-go-carts. Why should 
I be punished by my shins? Can you sug- 
gest any method for regulating the traffic ? 
How would it be to have, as in a theatre, 
Pp. (Perambulator) and 0. P. (Opposite 
Perambulator) sides ? 
Yours in difficulty, 
BARNABAS BATTERSBY, 
The Cell, Brixton. 





FRESH FROM IRELAND.—‘‘ My dear Nett, 
I shall come over to England this week, on 
Thursday or Saturday, whichever of these 
days is the finest. Yours ever, EILy,” 





THE POINT OF VIEW.—No. X, 


DEAR MR. PuNCH,—Wot’s going to be 
done for the ‘‘ Bikers,’’ I wonder? Things 
ean’t go on much longer as they are, 
Here you have a fine body of young men 
engaged in an innocent pastime, Saturdays 
and Sundays mostly, and they can’t get 
room for it in the public thoroughfares! 
Never a street, nor a road, but is crowded 
by old fogies stepping off the footpath, all 
over the place, and getting in front before 
a cove knows where he is! If a chap 
wants a lark and goes for a bit of a spurt, 
it’s ‘‘ Scorcher !’’ he gets thrown at him, 
and up comes the copper on his bike, and 
it’s a case of ‘* ten bob or three days,” if 
you please!! What is that but persecu- 
tion? You ean ring your bell till you’re 
blind (a plucky pal of mine did it all the 
way from Blackfriars Bridge to Tooting 
last Sunday), but never a bit do these deaf 
and dumb old gents and old women care 
until they are ir the mud, and then—Oh, 
my eye! These parties must be kept off 
the roadway, say I. It is rubbish that 
anybody should be allowed to cross the 
street where and when they please. There 
should be crossings, and the ‘‘ ten bob or 
three days’’ business should be for those 
that won’t use ’em. When a cyclist’s bell 
is heard, everybody should clear off sharp. 
I’m a quiet biker myself, and I write 


this letter in the interests of a noble sport 
that is making a decided change on t 
brain and muscle of Young England. 


I am, old boy, yours muchly. 





No BRAKE. 


— 














